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THE BLIND BOY AND HIS SISTER. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


‘Ou brother,’ said fair Annie, Tt is but half a joy to me. 
To the blind boy at her side; Brother, I often weep for thee, 
' Would thou couldst see the sunshine lie Yet thou dost ne’er repine !’ 

EL On hill and valley, and the sky 

“| Hung like a glorious canopy 
O’er all things far and wide! 





‘And why should I repine, Annie? 
Said the blind boy with a smile; 
‘I ken the blue sky and the grey; 


‘Would thou couldst see the waters The sunny and the misty day; 
In many a distant glen ; The moorland valley stretched away 
The mountain flocks that gaze around ; For many and many a mile! 


Nayweven this patch of stony ground, 
These crags, with silver lichen crowned , . 
I eon that thou couldst ken! . wee * “Mv pag, Biante Aaa 
; And often in my spirit lies 


‘Would thou couldst see my face, brother, A clear light as of mid-day skies; 
As well as I see thine; And splendors on my vision rise, 
For always what I cannot see Like gorgeous hues of eve. 
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‘T ken the night and day, Annie, 
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42 THE PLAYFUL BEAR. 


‘I sit upon the stone, Annie, 
Beside our cottage door, 
And people say, ‘that boy is blind,’ 
And pity me, although I find 
A world of beauty in my mind, 
A never-ceasing store. 


‘I hear you talk of mountains, 
The beautiful, the grand ; 
Of splintered peaks so grey and tall; 
Of lake, and glen, and waterfall; 
Of flowers and trees ;—I ken them all ; 
Their difference understand. 


‘The harebell and the gowan 
Are not alike to me, 
Are different as the herd and flock, 
The blasted pine-tree of the rock, 
The waving birch, the broad green oak, 
The river, and the sea. 


‘And O, the heavenly musie, 
That as I sit alone, 
Comes to mine inward sense as clear 
As if the angel-voices were 
Singing to harp and dulc:mer 
Before the mighty Throne! 


‘It is not as of outward sound, 
Of breeze, or singing bird ; 
But wondrous melody refined ; 
A gift of God unto the blind ; 
An inward harmony of mind, 
By inward senses heard! 


‘And all the old world stories 
That neighbors tell o’ nights ; 
Of fairies on the fairy mound, 
Of brownies dwefling under ground, 
Of elves careering round and round, 
Of fays and water-sprites ; 


All this to me is pleasantness,— 
Is all a merry show; 

I see the antic people play,— 

Brownie and kelpie, elf and fay, 

In a sweet country far away, 
Yet where I seem to go. 


‘But better far than this, Annie, 
Is when thou read’st to me 
Of the dear Savior meek and kind, 
And how he healed the lame and blind. 
Am I not healed?—for in my mind 
His blessed form I see! 


‘O, love is not of sight, Annie, 
Is not of outward things ; 
For, in my inmost soul | know, 
His pity for all mortal woe ; 
His words of love, spoke long ago, 
Unseal its deepest springs ! 
‘Then do not mourn for me, Annie, 
Because that I am blind ;— 
The beauty of all outward sight ; 
The wondrous shows of day and night; 
All love, all faith, and all delight, 

Are strong in heart and mind” 





THE PLAYFUL BEAR. 


NEWSPAPER gives an amusing 

anecdote of a bear, which, without 
having had the benefit of an education 
from Mr. Van Amburgh, showed that he 
was not so brutish as his species is gen- 
erally represented. We are informed 
that: whilst an ambulating artiste was 
exhibiting, in the streets of Digne, the 


extraordinary feats of his bear, and of a) 
company of theatrical monkies, the end = 
of the chain by which Bruin was attach | 


ed got loose, and he contrived, whilst the 
attention of his owner and of the audi- 
ence was directed to the performance of 
his brother actors, to make his escape 
unperceived. When his absence was 
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remarked, great alarm was occasioned, 
and the bear-leader immediately set off 
in pursuit of the fugitive. In the mean 
time, Bruin, in search of adventures, had 
entered the doorway of a house, which 
was open, and quietly walked up to the 
first floor, where, leaning against a door, 
it gave way, and he found himself in 
presence of three little children, who, in 
the absence of their parents, were at play. 
At first, says the writer, the children 
were frightened, but taking courage at 
the amiable manners of their visiter, they 
gradually approached him, and in a few 
minutes Bruin was rolling on his back, 
like a kitten, in gambols with his little 
playfellows,. and growling forth, in as 
tender notes as his organization would 
permit, his delight. The shouts of the 
children, mixed with the bass notes of the 
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bear, produced a concert which reached 
the ears of the mother, who was in an 
upper floor. On arriving at the door of 
the room in which the game was going 
on, her horror at perceiving her children 
in the embraces of a bear may be easily 
conceived. She uttered a piercing shriek 
and was about to rush to her children ; but 
her-husband, who had followed, prudent- 
ly withheld her. The cry of the mother 
however produced an immediate effect 
upon Bruin, who, unwilling to increase 
her alarm, resolved, after two or three 
more gambols, to take his leave, which 
he did in the quietest way imaginable, 
dragging his chain after him down stairs, 
and hastening to join his disconsolate 
owner, who had returned from a fruitless 
search, and given up his bear as lost. 





“MEMOIRS OF MY DOG.” 


(Continued from page 33.) 


CHAPTER Il. 


My dog named—His amiable Disposition—His Propensity 
to rove—His Honesty, together with an amusing Anec- 
dote—His Fidelity as a Watchman—Saves his Master’s 
House from being robbed—Remarkable Instance of my 
Dog’s Kindness to a Cat—The Affection of Puss for her 
Friend—My Dog’s Country Excursion—Amusing In- 
stance of his Sagacity at Cricket—His probable narrow 
Escape from being killed. # 


F the ancestry of my favorite poodle 

I know nothing. It might perhaps 

have been French, and traced back, like 
some of our ancient nobility, to the Nor- 
man line from the days of William the 
Conqueror. But I have no genealogy to 





guide my conjectures. He certainly, for 
sagacity and beauty, would not have dis- 
graced any race of dogs. When I bought 
him, his name was Tip, an abridgement 
of Tippoo Saib, a celebrated eastern ty- 
rant and warrior, it being usual to call 
dogs after the names of renowned fight- 
ing men, perhaps from the resemblance 
of disposition between them. Iam how- 
ever not accustomed to value men by the 
number they injure, but rather by the 
number they benefit ; and so seeing that 


my dog had a lively look of benevolence, 
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united with a cheerful and gay disposi- 
tion, | gave him another name, and hence- 
forth he was known only as FRisx. 

‘The dog,’ says a writer on Animal 
Biography, ‘is more tractable than any 
other animal, and conforms himself to 
the movements and habits of life of his 
master. His diligence, his ardor, and his 
obedience, are inexhaustible ; and his 
disposition is so friendly, that, unlike 
every other animal, he seems to rernem- 
ber only the benefits he receives. He 
soon forgets our blows, and instead of 
discovering resentment while we chastise 
him, he exposes himself to torture, and 
even licks the hand whence it proceeds.’ 
This character is more especially applica- 
ble to dogs of the spaniel kind; but my 
dog had nothing of the spaniel in him 
except his gentleness. He was bold and 
undaunted when he met any other dog, 
how large soever he might be, and he 
never licked his master’s hand, or face, a 
qualification readily to be dispensed with. 
Nor was he ardent in his love, but always 
steady. Dogs differ in disposition like 
human beings, and his was strictly what 
it was often called by those who knew 
him—amiable. My former poodle was 
ardent in his affection; and, on’ my re- 
turn home, after any long absence, would 
leap on a chair, throw his paws around 
my neck, nibble my ears, and absolutely 
scream for joy. Frisk, on the contrary, 
received me in sober silence, took his 
place by my side ona sofa, or, after re- 
ceiving a few caresses, reposed calmly as 
near as possible to my feet. On all oc- 


casions he patiently waited my return 
home, which he would know by my 
knock at the door, when he would run 
and sniff loudly at the bottom of it, and 
then, indeed, if it were not opened speedi- 
ly, he discovered some degree of impa- 
tience, and would either whine for the 
servant, or scold her by barking, that she 
had not moved fast enough for his wishes. 


The friendship which subsisted between | 
me and my dog was not one that would | 
To us the | 
adage would not apply, ‘ out of sight out 
of mind.’ When at any time d was absent : 
in the country, I often enquired after him, | 
and desired that he should receive a pat | 
from his mistress as a token of my re- 7 
membrance, and, though he was uncon- ' 


allow us to forget each other. 


scious of this favor, it affords me some | 
gratification; while, on the other hand § 


he gave sufficient signs that he did not 
forget me, by anxiously awaiting the ar- | 
rival of every coach, and listening when- | 


ever one stopped near the door, or start- 
ing up, with expectant looks, 


he seemed to have hoped. 


when he | 
perceived that one of the gates of entrance | 
had been opened, and showing marks of | : 
disappointment when I did not return as ‘ 


Pra te. 





As for chastising my dog, he seldom E 


required it. 


He was so obedient—so 


tractable—and so cleanly in his habits, © 


that he scarcely had a fault. 


The only 4 


thing that excited my displeasure was his 4 


inclination to rove. 


He was like the” 


monkey in the fable, remarkably fond of 3 
seeing the world, and I was often afraid | 


he would be lost in it. 


The strictest q 
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watch was therefore kept over him, that 
he should not go out alone; but notwith- 
standing our vigilance, he would fre- 
quently give us the slip, and sometimes 
wholly escape our pursuit for many hours. 
I was not afraid but that he would re- 
turn, if left alone; but I feared that some 
worthless persons might steal him, as is 
often the case, either to sell him, or ob- 
tain any reward that might be offered for 
his recovery. Once I think he must 
have been tied up for a whole day; and 
on another occasion I watched his return 
till twelve o’clock at night, when [ at last 
saw him wandering about on the opposite 
side of the way, evidently wishing, yet 
afraid to return home; I ran out and took 
him in my arms, and while I remonstrat- 
ed with him, most readily forgave him, 
in the pleasure of receiving him safely 
again. On several occasions I tried to 
cure him of this rambling propensity by 
flogging him, but it was impossible to 
chastise so amiable a creature. His pre- 
decessor would have snapped at me, and 
in his anger have bitten me; but he, ex- 
cept in one instance, bore it all with the 
most perfect patience. Then he sought 
a hiding-place, where he in general re- 
mained till I called him to beg my par- 
don, which he would do by throwing 
himself on his back at my feet, and a few 
kind words on my part healed all his 
wounds and soon made us friends. Even 
dumb animals may teach us useful les- 
sons of forgiveness, and reproach us by 
their conduct, when we are unforgiving 
towards each other. 
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I have said that he scarcely had a fault, 
and in truth it was so, and among his 


virtues was that of honesty. On one 
occasion however he forgot his reputa- 
tion, and it happened, that when we were 
talking to a friend of his virtues, and 
especially of that particular virtue, he 
vexatiously rushed into the room, pursu- 
ed by the servant, with a beefsteak in 
his mouth, of which he had just contrived 
to get possession, What shall I say in 
apology for him? All I can say is, that 
he was not the thief, but only the receiver 
of the stolen goods; but as the receiver 
is always reckoned as bad as the thief, I 
am afraid that in this instance I must 
plead for him in vain. The fact was 
indeed that on several occasions puss, 
whose honesty was never very great, 
carried off some articles of food, and be- 
ing seen by Frisk, he thought that he 
had a lawful right to the spoil, especially 
as it was no longer on any forbidden spot. 
It must, at all events, be confessed that 
he was more honest than,I am sorry to 
say, some young persons are, who, though 
they ought to know better, slily avail 
themselves of an opportunity to taste that 
which they know is forbidden. 

Never was there a more trusty dog in 
watching his master’s house. He never 
gave any unnecessary alarm by barking 
at other dogs or passing noises in the 
road ; nor would he ever behave rudely 
to friends that visited me, but he knew 
when he had duties as a guardian to per- 
form. In the day, his strong hoarse voice, 
with his seeming fierceness, warned the 
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vagabond whom he saw on the premises 
to make a speedy retreat; and at night, 
if he was silent, he did not want vigi- 
lance. It was just after the establish- 
ment of the police in the metropolis, when 
I was suddenly aroused in the middle of 
the night by an unusual bark, as well as 
an unusual barking of my dog. His an- 
ger was great, and his noise incessant. 
I was sure something was exceedingly 
wrong, and instantly sprung out of bed 
and got a light, when I saw a policeman 
at my gate. He informed me that the 
dog had called his attention, having heard 
his loud and angry bark and strong voice 
at some distance; and that on arriving 
at the gate, a man had escaped over the 
side wall, and another behind the house. 
Providentially no great injury was done, 
for the window, at which an entrance 
was attempted, was well lined with iron, 
and resisted the tool of the robber, whom 
the dog had detected at the very com- 
mencement of his evil work. The police- 
man was let into the house, and Frisk 
received him without the least notice, as 
if aware that he was called in to see that 
all was right. ‘ With such a guardian,’ 
said the policeman, ‘ you need, sir, never 
to fear the attacks of any thieves. He 
has saved you from being robbed.’ Many 
of my near neighbors had at that time 
been great losers, or much alarmed by 
several lawless gangs. It is worthy of 
remark, that my dog never before nor 
afterwards gave any alarm, nor was it 
necessary. 

A remarkable instance of his sympathy 


and benevolence occurred in the case of 
the cat. 


in curing his fellow-servant was success- 
ful; for after frequently licking her eye 
with his tongue, in a few days it became 
decidedly better, and was soon healed. 
Such sympathy and benevolence might 
be a lesson to some, who, from their 
higher nature, ought to possess both, but 
have neither. Puss always showed the 
highest esteem for one who so well merit- 


Poor puss had by some means — 
received a severe wound in the eye. It i 
was directly noticed by Frisk, who at | 
once became her surgeon, and his skill | 











ar 


ed it from her; she usually saluted him, — 
on their meeting in the morning, by put- | 


ting nose to nose ; rubbed her sleek jack- 
et against his legs, and walked along 
purring by his side in some of his walks 
in the garden, and sometimes brought 
one or more of her kittens, when they 


came into the world, and laid them at his . 
feet, that he might share in her pleasure | 


in beholding her new progeny. 


The instances of his extraordinary sa- | 


gacity are many. 
good health, I had never taken him into 


As my dog enjoyed | 


the country for change of air; and as I | 
had never ascertained that he had a taste © 
for scenery, I did not imagine that I 7 


deprived him of much enjoyment in not | 
making him my companion when I left | 


home on any country excursion. His 
chief deprivation was in losing his mas- 
ter, whom he evidently missed, and for 


whose return he looked as long as there | 
remained any hope; and I, on my part, | 


did not — that I had left him behind} 
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me. However on one occasion, while 
the carriage was at my door, which was 
to convey me and his mistress about 
twenty miles out of town, he looked so 
wishfully at us, and we so wishfully at 
him, just on the eve of parting, that I 
jumped out, opened the garden gate 
through which he was taking a farewell 
peep, and, in a moment, we all drove 
away snugly together. He seemed to 
enjoy the ride, and made many observa- 
tions on the passengers which we. passed 
along the road, standing upon his hind 
legs, and placing his front paws against 
the windows, that he might enjoy the 
novel sight. On arriving at our tempor- 
ary habitation, he looked all over the 
premises, as if to see that every thing 
was pleasant and convenient, and soon 
formed a friendship with a young dog 
that resided there. He was shown the 
spot for his bed, my old cloak being placed 
for the purpose in one corner of our bed- 
room; and he usually, when tired, went 
thither to repose of his own accord, long 
before we went to rest. He was also 
delighted with his daily excursions ; and, 
as a rabbit-warren lay near, on a neigh- 
boring steep hill, he was sometimes in- 
dulged with a walk there, when he ram- 
bled far off among the shrubs, sniffing at 
the rabbit burrows, and pursuing the lit- 
tle animals for amusement, but catching 
none. But what I would particularly 
mention, is this curious fact: My lodg- 
ings were at a boarding-school; and as 
there was a large play-ground for the 
scholars, they had ample space for play- 
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ing at cricket, which is an exceedingly 
favorite game among all classes, in that 


part of the country. I sometimes joined 
with the boys and their master, and Frisk 
thought he might also as well unite in 
enjoying the healthy pastime. I was 
however fearful that he might be injured 
by .running in for the ball, as his quick 
eye perceived it coming; and as he some- 
times interfered with the bowling, and 
obstructed the players by catching it, I 
gave him directions to stand without the 
circle, where he would be of real service, 
to prevent it from going down a declivity 
into the public road, when it was beyond 
the bounds. My dog was at all times 
an apt learner, and it was admirable to 
see how readily the creature understood 
the hint given him ; and every time that 
we went to play, he regularly took his 
station beyond the bounds, watching as 
eagerly for the ball as any player, and 
catching it as dextrously as the best, 
when it happened to pass them all. He 
would however deliver it to no one but 
his master. 

I believe my poor favorite would one 
day have been killed, during this visit, 
by a savage Newfoundland dog, who 
met him with me in a narrow walk, and 
looked at him with so much mischief 
lurking in his eye, that, suspecting his 
inclination, I took up my animal, and 
securing him under my arm, looked very 
observingly at the gentleman, which 
caused him to walk away. On a subse- 
quent visit I saw a poodle dog in the 
road, as I was going to take a walk; and 
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on my return learned that he had been 
met by the same ‘Newfoundland dog, 
who instantly seized him and killed him. 
I believe this was not the only instance 
in which he had indulged in his savage 
propensity, though it appears that the 
poodle had often insulted him in passing, 
when secured within the railing of his 
premises. The Newfoundland dog has 
however sometimes been known to dis- 
play the more noble spirit of generosity, 


and.scorned to exert his power over a 
feeble enemy, as some cowardly big boys 
do over little ones. I have lately read 
of one, who being insulted by a smaller 
dog, took him up gently in his mouth 
and dropped him over a bridge into a 
river, leaving him to scramble out in the 
best way that he could. Impertinent 
puppies ought always to be punished 
with contempt.——I must now stop my 
history till next month. 





THE ELEPHANT. 

MAN was killed a few weeks since 

at Low’s tavern, about 12 miles from 
Port Deposite in Maryland, by foolishly 
plaguing an elephant. It appears that the 
elephant was tied near the house, where 
some foolish persons undertook to amuse 
themselves at the expense of the saga- 
cious animal. His keeper, knowing the 
danger of such a proceeding, removed 
him to a retired spot about one fourth of 


a mile off, and chained him to a tree. 
The same heedless and reckless individ- 
uals followed’ him there, when one of 
them was taken up by the elephant on his 
trunk and thrown several rods. Another 
then advanced to within reach of the en- 
raged and insulted beast, when he was 
seized and thrown in a similar 1nanner, his 
body pierced through with the enormous 
tusk of the elephant, which caused the 
immediate death of the unfortunate man. 





LETTER TO 


Juliet, Illinois, Nov. 13th, 1839. 

My dear sir,—I have been reading a few 
numbers of Parley’s Magazine, which a school- 
mate had the kindness to lend me; and I was 
so much pleased with them, that I determined 
if I could get a dollar I would have them for 
my own. I am living with my brother-in-law 
and attending schoo) at this place; and, as I 
am a long way from my parents, I did not 
know where to get the money. But, as my 
dear mother has often told me, boys will get 
along, if they are good, I did not feel hopeless, 
and felt all the time as though I should get a 
dollar somewhere. Soone evening my broth- 


§¢> Ir any person in the country wishes to subscribe for this Magazine, let him ask the postmaster to write the A 


THE EDITOR. 


er-in-law, who is always praising the poets as 
he calls them, was reading a piece in my 
school-book called Marco Bozzaris, which he 
said was written by a master’s hand;—and told 
me, if I would learn it by heart, and learn to 
speak it and understand it, he would give me 
a dollar. Well, I need not tell you, that when 
he came home the next evening I could recite 
every word, and did so quite to his mind,—and 
so | earned a dollar, and have the pleasure of 
sending it to you, and wish you to send me the 
numbers of Parley’s Magazine for the year one 
thousand eight hundred and forty. 


I am, very respectfully, yours, E.N. M. 


letter for him, and inclose the dollar, and it will pass free ; but, if the person writes the letter himself, he must pay 
double postage—one postage for the letter and one for the bank note. 


The editor is glad to receive from young lads or misses such a good letter as the above. 
but, as a bank-note was inclosed, 25 cts. mere was charged, which | was obliged to pay. 


25 cts. postage was paid, 
EDITOR. 
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opposite ends? Can you place it to- 
wards the light so that none of the in- 
side shall be in the shade ?—so that 
all the inside shall be shaded ?—part 
only shaded? Can you make all, a 
part, and none of the outside shaded ? 
A similar exercise should be perform- 
ed with a hollow cube or oblong, which 
may be made by a stiff piece of paper 
folded, or four pieces of wood or books, 
two opposite ends being left vacant. 

*457 A group of trees. 

458 A man or woman, to be drawn from 
nature, quickly and roughly. 

459 Nos. 122 and 134 should be drawn 
on the largest scale the pupil’s materi- 
als will admit. _ 

460 The pupil may try to make a ground 
plan of the space the house stands on, 
including the yard, garden, &c. See 
No. 468. 

461 Nos. 110, 128, 138 and 156, to be 
drawn the size of the eopies with the 
utmost rapidity. 

462 Several sorts of porches for cottages 
may be invented by the pupil. 

463 Perspective, &c. An exercise simi- 


DRAWING BOOK FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


lar to that given in No. 449 may be 
performed in a real scene. 

*464 An oak. 

465 Let the pupil invent a circular 
temple, consisting of a dome support- 
ed on eight pillars, the two centre pil- 
lars intercepting the view of the two 
behind. A ground plan of the same 
temple should afterwards be made. 
See No. 468, fig. 1. 

466 Nos. 457 and 464 to be drawn again. 

*467 Sections and plans. 

Fig. 1. Section of a bell. 
2. Section of a pump. 
3. Plan of the end of the room. 
4. Plan of the side of the room 
5. Ground plan of a garden. 
6. Ground plan of a room with 
furniture. 
*468 Ground plans. 
Fig. 1. Temple and ground plan. 
2. Cottage and ground plan. 
3. Room; ground plan drawn 
to a scale. 

*469 Dog’s head, No. 14, finished. 

*470 Dog’s head, No. 56, finished. 

*471 Bull’s head. 

*472 Angler. 
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able part of the foot ; 
’ ismuch used by grocers my 6th, 7th and 11th, 
' isa bond of friendship; my 8th, 1st and 6th, 
| is a domestic animal ; 
' asmall black bug; my 34, 9th and 6th, is the 
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PUZZLES AND ENIGMAS.—ANSWERS TO FORMER ONES. 







Page 30. 1. A Bed.—2. Echo.—3. Parasol.—4. Bed.—5. Eye.—6. Signboard.—7. William Henry Harrison, 





1. 
From ‘5. V.—Jerszy City. 


I am a word of thirteen letters. My 7th, 8th 


/ and 11th, is found in great abundance near the 


north pole; my 6th, 9th and 11th, is a valu- 
my 10th, 12th and 13th, 
my 4th, 5th and 6th, is 


name of a celebrated antediluvian; my Ist, 
2d, 6th, 7th and 8th, is an upper room of a 


» house; my 3d, 4th, 13th, 10th and 11th, isa 


weapon used by the Tartars; my &th, 4th, 
10th and 11th, is the name of a murderer. My 
whole lies east of America. 


2. 
From M. N. R.—Benreern, N. J. 

I am a word of eleven letters. My 3d, 2d, 
9th and 5th, is an indispensable article to car- 
penters; my 4th, 2d, 3d, 1st and 6th, is a fash- 
ionable amusement; my 1ith, 9th, 8th and 
6th, isa large bird; my 4th, 2d, 8th and 6th, 
is a foreign fruit; my 3d, 6th, 1st and 11th, is 
a part of the human body; my 5th, 2d, 7th and 
8th, is a shoemaker’s instrument ; my 7th,2d, 
3d and 4th, is found on the sea shore; my Ist, 
2d, 3d and 6th, is a dandy’s weapon ; my 5th, 
2d, 11th and 6th is a collection of fresh water. 
My whole is an article of household furni- 
ture. 





From H. W. 8.—Boston. 


Answer to the Puzzle in the December number of the Magazine.—Den—Moth—Stone—Hen—Nest. My whole 
DEMOSTHENES. 


I propose the following : 


I orten murmur, yet I never weep ; 

I always lie in bed, but never sleep; 

My mouth is wide and larger than my head, 
And much disgorges, though it’s never fed ; 
I have no legs, nor feet, yet swiftly run, 
And the more falls I have, move faster on. 





4. 


One morning in winter, as I well remember, 

It was on the twentieth day of December ; 

When Betty the maid, brisk and light as a fairy, 

With milk in her hand cross’d the yard from the dairy ; 
On a place strew’d with ashes she caught a rude fall, 
When down came the milk, and poor Betty and all. 
But nothing dismay’d by this terrible bump, 

With alertness she took all her milk to the pump, 
Where, though cover'’d with ashes, she wash'd it quite clean, 
Until, of the dirt, not a particle ’s seen ! 

Ladies, how this was manag’d, by you be it shown, 


And make Betty’s secret of milk-washing known. 
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MARY GRAY. 


3. 


AN ingenious workman once made a spit, 

Five hundred turkeys were roasted on it, 

All well roasted, and all at one time, 
f All very fat atid just in their prime: 
But here comes the wonder; for—what do you think?— 
All the roast meat at once was turn’d into drink! 





4. 


Yonver lives a shoemaker, who works without leather, 
And, strange! employs all the four elements together ; 
Of fire he makes use, of water, earth and air, 
And for ev’ry customer makes a double pair. 





For Parley’s Magazine. 


e Mr. Editor,—Having become very much interested in the contents of your juvenile Magazine, the now numerous 
_ volumes of which form an important part in the library of some of my youthful relatives, I have resolved to offer for 
your acceptance a little story in rhyme ; which, as it has pleased one or two little private readers, may perhaps prove 
' interesting to the little public, who derive so much pleasure from the pages of your periodical. But as I observe 
| more and more the ability displayed and the industry exercised in this progressing age, to advance the moral and 
intellectual welfare of our youthful community, it is with diffidence that I venture to add my little drop of informa- 
tion or amusement to the vast stream which is ever pouring onward. The desire however of becoming a faithful 
% steward of whatever small abilities may have been bestowed upon mé, has béen the motive of the present application, 
© and may prompt some future efforts in prose and verse, if the ensuing trifle should meet with your approbation. 


q A Young Lady of Boston. 
q MARY GRAY—A SIMPLE STORY. 
THERE was a little blue-eyed girl, ° Another day had come and gone, 
’ Her name was Mary Gray ; The sun was almost set, 
_ And to my door, with tearful face, When Mary, from the window saw 
\ She came one winter’s day. A sailor tired and wet. 
i She said, her father on the sea She clapped her hands and cried aloud, 
4 Had sailed for many a year, ‘Mamma, O! this is he!’ 
_ And still he kept his earnings hard And then the mother ran to meet 
‘ To send her mother dear. Her husband from the sea. 
5 At last they heard his ship was come But ah! ‘twas not her father dear, 
And very near the shore ; Poor Mary quickly found ; 
And now they thought that from his home, It was a sailor come to tell 
He would not wander more. Her mother he was drowned! 
A day passed on, and then a night, ‘Just as they came near shore,’ he said, 
But still no father came ; ‘ A storm rose in the sky ; 
In vain her mother watched the door, The wind blew hard, the thunder roared, 


And Mary lisped his name. The waves ran mountains high. 
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‘Their ship was by the waters tossed, 
With many a fearful shock, 

Until at last she ran upon 

A sharp and piercing rock. 






‘The sharp rock split the ship in two, 
The water dashed between, 
- And all the sailors clinging there,— 
| They never more were seen !” 


> ‘Twas thus poor Mary’s father died; 
. And thus her mother heard 
| The sailor’s story ; but, to him, 

\ She answered not a word. 


' She did not scream, she did not cry, 
j But straight she went to bed ; 
’ And, from her pillow, never more 
ig She raised her aching head. 


" And now poor Mary came to ask 

4 For clothes and food and fire ; 

| She came to bring her mother aid, 

| Through cold and wet and mire. 


’ Then quickly I, with cloak and hood, 
And little basket neat, 

Took Mary’s hand, and to her home 
We quickly turned our feet. 


She led me to a hovel small, 

Where comfort once abode ; 
_ But now the sad and silent signs 
> Of desolation showed. 


_ No fire was blazing on the hearth, 

: No meal was on the board ; 

| Of fuel and of food they had 
Consumed their scanty hoard. 


Within a little chamber dark, 
Upon an humble bed, 


MARY GRAY. 


Lay Mary’s mother; bat, alas !— 
She lay there stiff and dead! 


Too late we came to give her aid; 
No aid would now avail! 

And 0! I could not choose but weep 
To hear poor Mary’s wail. 


‘O, mother dear, thou’st gone !’ said she, 
‘My only friend wert thou, 

No other one had I on earth ; 
O, who will love me now!’ 


Then gently by her little hand 
I took poor Mary Gray ; 

‘ Dear child,’ said I, ‘ thou hast a friend, 
Nor is he far away. 


‘The friend who sent you all you had, 
Who has this mother given, 

Is still your friend, and he is near, 
Although he lives in heaven. 


‘He gave you, for a little time, 
Your earthly friends to love, 

And now he has but called them home, 
To live with him above. 


‘If you, like them, will love his name, 
And make his will your care, 
Then you too will be called to heaven, 
And meet your parents there. 


‘ And now He looks with pity down, 
And comfort will he send ; 

For he will be your heavenly stay, 
And 1 your earthly friend.’ 


Then in a kind and soothing voice, 
I bade her with me come, 

And now poor Mary Gray has found 
A pleasant, happy home. 





Tue 13th of January, 1840, will long be remembered as the melancholy day when the steam- 
ship Lexington from New-York to Stonington was burnt to the water’s edge and sunk, and 
about one hundred and eight persons perished. 
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NATURAL HISTORY.—THE WEASEL. 


I am going to tell you a little anecdote about European weasels. ‘The weasel of New-England, New-York, and Can- 


ada, in his summer dress of chesnut color with white fur under his belly, is called a Stoat; und in winter, when 
his color is pure white, he is called an Ermine, and hunted by Canadian Indians for his fine fur. American wea- 
sels live in the woods, in single pairs, and will run away from men, not liking to have their skins cruelly turned over 
their heads, to be made into warm and beautiful muffs and tippets, and boys’ comfortable caps and hats. They 
are not however easily caught or killed, and hence the proverb, ** You never catch a yankee weasel asleep.” 


Amoug the farmers of Great-Britain this active little animal is sometimes esteemed for his qualifications in extirpa- 


ting rats, mice, moles, and other smal] noxious animals. Unfortunately, he is not a competent judge between 
goud and bad ; and he therefore loves to kill the inmates of the poultry-yard or rabbit-warren ; nothing that he can 
master, whether bird or beast, meets with respect from him. He has sharp teeth and claws, bright piercing 
eyes, a little long vigorous body, short powerful legs, strong jaws and paws, great boldness and courage, and an 
unconscionable appetite ; he can lie in wait like a cat, he can climb after his victims, and he can follow his 
prey through all their secret holes and burrowings. The owners of grist-mills, graineries, breweries, and 
slaughter-houses in England have a high regard for the wease] whilst he clears their premises of chip-squirrels, rats 
and such ‘‘ small deer’? ;_ but, when all this kind of prey is destroyed, as soon happens under his summary mode of 
proceeding, and when he adjourns from the miller’s corn-bin to the miller’s or farmer’s henroost, they then find 
him a very troublesome little creature, doing more hurt than good, and sometimes have to shoot him in defence 
of the lives and liberties of the roosters, ducks, and ganders. 


In America, as I have already told you, they seldom leave the woods for human habitations. When I was a small 


boy, I have met one of them in their solitudes with a bird in his mouth, held by the neck, whilst the body of the 
bird, though more unwieldy than himself, was thrown across his back, and borne off to his nest as if no heavier than 
a feather.——But I will relate the anecdote. It is abridged from a late English periodical, and happened not 
long since. 


DARING AND FEROCITY OF THE WEASEL. 


petite, yet it is quite a common occur- 
rence to find it destroying full-grown 
ducks and fowls, and sometimes even 
geese and turkeys. There are numer- 
ous instances on record of the weasel 
destroying full-grown rabbits and hares, 
—not to feed upon their carcases, but for 
the sake of banqueting on their warm 
life-blood. I once had an opportunity of 
witnessing a weasel make an attack upon 





IKE the whole class of animals to a hare while it was feeding in a grassy 
which it belongs, the weasel is prone meadow on a fine summer evening. 


to the commission of depredations on the When my attention was first attracted to 
© feathered creation; and although the the encounter, the weasel had just sprung 
© common weasel is but a slender tiny upon and seized the hare by the upper 
creature, so that a small chicken or duck- part of the neck, fixing its sharp fangs in 


ling would appear abundantly sufficient the region of the larger blood-vessels; the 
to satisfy the cravings of its keenest ap- astonished and alarmed hare was making 
E VOL. VIII. FEBRUARY, 1840. 
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various ineffectual efforts to shake it off, 
—first darting in one direction, then in 
another, and then bounding aloft into the 
air—but all her efforts were to no pur- 


pose. When poor puss was in rapid 


motion, the little blood-thirsty assassin 





had enough to do to keep its hold; but 
when she became comparatively still for 
a moment, it would mount upon her back 
—or attempt to do so—in order to gain a 
little rest ; but it never let go the deadly 
hold its sharp teeth had first taken. The 
struggle might have continued for nearly 
a quarter of an hour when the hare sunk 
upon the grass; and issuing from my 
hiding-place I hastened to the rescue. 
But, alas, it was too late. The little 
villain retreated as I approached, but with 
an exceedingly bad grace, for it chattered 
and scolded in its peculiar language, and 
emitted that offensive odor peculiar to 
this species of animals; but as I was un- 
provided with any sort of weapon, it final- 
ly succeeded in reaching a place of secu- 
rity in an adjoining hollow bank. In ex- 
amining its victim, which was still alive, 
although not able to stand, I found a rath- 
er large and lacerated wound in the up- 
per part of the neck, from which the 
blood was still flowing; but certainly not 
of a magnitude to have caused the hare’s 
death, if the large arteries had not been 
opened from which it was evidently bleed- 
ing to death. 

That the weasel is a remarkably cou- 
rageous and determined little animal, the 
following statement, which was related 
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to me by the individual on whom the at- 
tack was made, and but a few days after 
the curious adventure occurred, will tend 
strongly to prove; and also will show 
that, diminutive as it is, it is not at all 
times to be trifled with even by ‘ the lords 
of the creation.’ 

Bridget Frazier, or ‘ Old Biddy,’ as 
she was more generally called, was an 
itinerant tea-dealer in a wild and moun- 
tainous district of Westmoreland. She 
had been left a poor and lone widow, and 
for some years after she became such, 
was mainly supported on the fruits of the 
industry of an only and affectionate son. 
But a melancholy accident deprived him 
of his life, and his aged parent of his filial 
assistance and support ; in consequence 
of which a plan was devised by some of 
‘ Old Biddy’s’ neighbors, to put her in a 
way to earn a small pittance for an hon- 
est livelihood. They effected their lau- 
dable purpose by furnishing her with the 
means of laying in a small stock of tea, 
not only for the supply of the little ham- 
let in which she resided, but it was rec- 
ommended that she should occasionally 
‘ travel for orders.’ 

It was in one of those little excursions 
through the wild district in which she re- 
sided—for her new business took her six 
or eight miles from home—that she was 
put in extreme bodily fear ; and, had it 
not been that she was armed with a good- 
sized staff,and habited withal in garments 
of ‘ stout double-milled home-spun,’ there 
is strong reason to believe that she would 
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60 THE WEASEL. 


have fallen a victim to a numerous party 
of infuriated weasels. But she shall re- 
late the event in her own words. 

Who that has ever travelled by that 
great north road, leading from Liverpool 
and Manchester northward to Carlisle 
and ‘ the Land o’Cakes,’ does not remem- 
ber that most dreary and forlorn-looking 
portion of it, known by the appellation of 
‘Shap Fells? It was on these very Fells 
that our itinerant tea-merchant one day 
was making her monthly circuit to some 
lone cottage situated among the heath 
and the bent, and the melancholy bleak- 
ness of the surrounding hills ; while in 
one hand she carried her stock of teas, 
tied up in an old blue pocket-handker- 
chief, amounting probably to three or four 
pounds, and already made up into packa- 
ges of quarters and half-quarters, to suit 
her customers, while her other hand firm- 
ly embraced that staff which was soon to 
deal death and destruction to quite unex- 
pected assailants. 

Being somewhat weary with her long 
walk, and observing an irregular pile of 
lichen-covered stones, not far from the 
wild mountain path that led to the cottage 
she was bound to (which might probably 
yet be a mile distant), she approached the 
stone-heap, and, having selected one with 
a tolerably smooth surface, seated herself 
without the slightest suspicion that she 
was an unwelcome intruder. She had 
scarcely however got her bundle safely 
deposited, and her aged limbs nestled into 
the seat which nature had so kindly pro- 
vided for her, when she perceived a wea- 


sel peep out from beneath a mossy stone, 
within a few feet of her resting-place ; at 
the same time uttering certain sounds in- 
dicative of its manifest displeasure. 

‘] saw the thing was angry,’ relates 
the old woman ; ‘ but I had often seen a 
vext weasel before, and therefore thought 
little about it. But presently a second, 
and a third, and a fourth made their ap- 
pearance, all evincing tokens of displeas- 
ure. I had been looking at the two or 
three that grinned, and cherred, and chat- 
tered, in a way | must confess I did not 
much admire, when, on looking in a con- 
trary direction to the place where I had 
put down my bundle, I verily believe there 
were over a score chattering and tearing 
at the blue handkerchief. IthinkI should 
have let them have the tea quietly, al- 
though God knows I could have ill affor- 
ded to lose so much! but when { got up 
to go away, | believe another score at the 
fewest came running up right in front of 
me. Some of them were already within 
the reach of my walking-stick, so I struck 
at two or three of the nasty impudent 
things ; but, in a minute, four or five of 
them were scrambling up my clothes, and 
one or two got as high as my neck and 
shoulders. Inow struck, and kicked, and 
punched, and screamed, and in truth | 
scarcely know what 1 did; and, although 
I know I killed and lamed a few of them; 
yet I sincerely believe they would have 
got the better of me at last, if it had not 
pleased Providence so to direct it, that a 
shepherd’s dog, having been attracted to 
the place by the cries | was making 
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came to the top of a neighboring bank 
and began to bark with all its might ; and, 
the instant the vermin heard the barking 
of the dog, they all disappeared under the 
large stones, except perhaps some _half- 
dozen that I had killed or maimed. But 
I did not stay to count them, for, hastily 
snatching up my torn bundle, I ran faster 
than I remember to have done for many 
a long year ; and I took good care in fu- 
ture not to come near any more stone- 
heaps.’ 

This, as nearly as possible, was the 
exact relation given by ‘ Old Biddy,’ of 
her strange adventure with the weasels, 
and at the time when every circumstance 
was fresh in her memory, and before the 
numerous bites and scratches upon her 
person had wholly disappeared. 

I believe there are other instances on 
record where weasels have been found 
assembling in large companies, which, on 
their being molested or annoyed near their 
nests, have given battle to the human spe- 
cies. Although I cannot precisely state 
that a regular attack was ever made by 
them personally upon myself, yet they 
once mustered in so formidable a party, 
and exhibited a manner so insolent and 
daring, that I was not only deterred from 
carrying a little project against them into 
effect, but was actually so cowed by their 
audacious bearing that I fled from the 
scene of action. ‘This event also took ef- 
fect in a secluded little valley of West- 
moreland. It was during the Christmas 
holidays, the ground being covered with 
snow, and the mountain streams firmly 
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bound up in ice, that I determined upon 
trying my luck at capturing some marau- 
ding little animals that nightly left their 
foot-prints upon the snow in the bottom 
of a lone and sequestered dell,where were 
some dilapidated stone walls that, at a re- 
mote period, had probably formed a _por- 
tion of some rude but quiet dwelling. For 
this purpose I provided a couple of traps, 
and, in order to make success more cer- 
tain, I baited them with a few small birds 
which I had captured. Thus prepared, I 
reached the bank of a small brook near 
to the ruined wall; and the only difficul- 
ty that now presented itself was to find 
something to chain my traps to, so that 
the weasels, or the foumarts, or whatever 
else the nightly prowlers might be, should 
not have it in their power to carry them 
off. But finding nothing to answer my 
purpose, I was under the necessity of re- 
turning home, in order to supply myself 
with a couple of stakes, and an axe to 
drive them into the frozen ground. What- 
ever had occurred in the vicinity of my 
traps during my absence of course I can- 
not take upon me to say ;_ but, upon my 
return, I had no sooner commenced dri- 
ving one of the stakes into the ground, 
than at the least a dozen little heads were 
perking from as many holes in the old 
vall, and sundry sets of sharp teeth were 
exhibited, ready, as I imagined, to tear 
him who had been meditating their des- 
truction. I was then twelve or thirteen 
years of age, and had neither seen nor 
heard of a whole pack of angry weasels, 
so that at first I was not much alarmed ; 
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but, continuing the work of driving my 
stakes, the whole party advanced towards 
me, grinning and barking and grimacing, 
and, to confess the truth, succeeded in 
driving me out of the lonely dell, leaving 
my traps baited, but not set, behind me. 
When I got home and related this singu- 
lar adventure to the assembled family, 
they could scarcely credit so strange a 
circumstance ; but prevailing upon my 
elder brother to accompany me on the 
following morning to revisit my traps, he 
became convinced, from the numerous 
tracks in the snow, that I had considera- 
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bly under-rated the number of weasels 
that had advanced to the charge when I 
retreated from the valley. The traps we 


found just as I had left them ; for, altho’ 7 
the sparrows with which they were baited | 
might have been carried off with impuni- | 
ty, not a single feather had been touched 
But all was silent and life- 7 
less—no sentinel appeared to give warn- | 
ing ; and when I had coaxed my brother © 
to explore the old wall, the place of their | 
abiding, not the slightest signs of its be- 7 
ing inhabited could he by any means dis- | 


or ruffled ! 


cover. 





ANECDOTES OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


‘ NOW, dear mother,’ said Egbert, one 

very wet day, ‘pray tell me of 
some nice employment for this rainy 
morning: I have finished the sketch in 
my drawing book; and unless you can 
think of something for me to do, I must 
depend on one of your entertaining 
stories.’ 

‘But I hope my dear Egbert will soon 
iearn to depend on himself for amuse- 
ment,’ said Mrs. Stanhope: ‘it is a sad 
thing always to have recourse to others. 
Come, suppose you were to net me some 
fruit-nets; I shall want several in the 
summer.’ 

‘Dear mother!’ exclaimed the little 
boy, in surprise, ‘1 am sure you would 
not wish me to do such woman's work 
as that. I am sure you would not like 
to see me so effeminate.’ 

‘l am far from wishing to see you 





effeminate, my dear; nor do I think that 
a vacant hour occasionally passed in that 
way, would contribute to make you so. 
Is it not better than being idle ?’ 

‘ Yes, perhaps it is; but, George, what 
do you think ? 

‘I think, Egbert, that mother always 
knows what ‘is best for us, and never 
wishes us to do what is unmanly or fool- 
ish ; besides you will be making yourself 
of some use.’ 

‘Well, I will fetch the string, and 
Gatty will teach me the way to net. 
But, mother, I wonder what Peter the 
Great or King Francis would have said, 
if they could have seen me employed in 
this way ? 

‘They would most likely have said, 
Egbert, that you were an industrious lit 


tle boy, who followed his mother’s ad- | 


vice, and was endeavoring to make him- 
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self useful to her: but do not think it 
unmanly. The Swedish soldiers, who, 
in the time of Gustavus Adolphus were 
considered as brave and hardy as any in 
Europe, were accustomed, in the leisure 
hours, frequently to make their own 
clothes, and mend their own linen.’ 

‘And did the king allow them to do 
so, mother ?” 

‘He not only allowed, but commanded 
it. None of the soldiers of the great 
Gustavus were ever suffered to remain 
inactive ; and when the operations of the 
field were suspended, he turned his men 
into pioneers and military architects. If 
there were nothing of that kind to employ 
them, each soldier became his own tailor, 
mechanic, and sempstress ; and it was by 
no means an uncommon sight to behold 
a Swedish officer knitting his own stock- 
ings, and making his point lace.’ 

‘And was Gustavus beloved by his 
soldiers ?” 

‘He was, my dear, beloved in no com- 
mon degree; and, though he enforced 
the strictest discipline, from the general 
to the meanest horse-boy in his service, 
they were ever ready to devote them- 
selves to death in his cause. On one 
occasion, he was during an engagement 
taken prisoner by the enemy. A soldier, 
perceiving his danger, and anxious to 
conceal from them that it was the king, 
galloped up with three or four compan- 
ions, and, crying out, ‘Have a care of 
yourselves, for we will rescue my broth- 
er!’ soon set him at liberty. Not long 


afterwards, Gustavus saw that this sol- 
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dier had in his turn been captured, and 
immediately making a charge restored 
to him his freedom, saying with a smile, 
‘ Now, brother soldier, we are upon equal 
terms; for the obligation has become re- 
ciprocal.’ 

‘O, mother!’ cried Egbert, ‘ pray tell 
us more concerning this king; I think 
he will be a favorite of mine.’ 

‘Willingly, my dear. Gustavus Adol- 
phus, king of Sweden, began to reign in 
the year 1611. He was the greatest mon- 
arch that ever sat on the Swedish throne, 
and one of the most distinguished heroes 
of ancient or modern history. Besides 
uniting in an eminent degree the qualifi- 
cations of a statesman and a commander, 
his private virtues ought to be held up as 
an example for mankind to imitate. He 
was not more great as a king and able 
general than as a pious Christian, a sin- 
cere friend, a tender husband, a dutiful 
son, and an affectionate parent. His 
public and private character displayed all 
the virtues that dignify humanity.’ 

‘Then he was a good as well as a 
great king, mother?’ 

‘He was, my love. Religion was the 
secret spring of all his actions, and the 
daily guide of his conduct. He used to 
say, that a good christian could not make 
a bad soldier; and, after an engagement, 
it was his constant practice to assemble 
all his officers in his tent, and offer up 
prayers and thanksgivings to the Al- 
mighty Disposer of events. ‘ Though 
war,’ he would say, ‘ may be our amuse- 
ment, yet religion is our business.’ 
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‘ Did he fight many battles ?? inquired 
George. 

‘Several,’ replied Mrs. Stanhope. ‘The 
principal of them were the battle of Leip- 
sic, in which he defeated the imperialists, 
coramanded by the celebrated Count 'Til- 
ly: the battle of the Lech, in which that 
famous general was killed; and the battle 
of Lutzen, where Gustavus himself fell, 
covered with glory. Besides several 
hard-fought engagements, he besieged 
and took a great number of fortified 
towns, and astonished Europe with the 
rapidity and success of his arms.’ 

‘ But was this great conqueror kind to 
his prisoners,’ said little Gertrude; ‘or 
did he treat them with cruelty ? 

‘His humanity and compassion were 
so great, my dear, that he was beloved 
wherever he conquered. On taking a 
town, he issued strict orders to his. sol- 
diers to refrain from plunder and cruelty ; 
and his orders were obeyed so well, that 
the inhabitants considered the invader 
and his soldiers as more acceptable than 
the Prince whom he invaded.’ 

‘Was Gustavus married, mother ?’ 

‘Yes; and his wife Eleanora was 
worthy of him. ‘There is an interesting 
anecdote told concerning her. Whilst 
Gustavus was pursuing his victories in 
Germany, she formed the heroic resolu- 
tion of leaving the pleasures of Stock- 
holm, in order to share the fatigues of 
war with her husband ; and went to Ger- 
many, taking with her no contemptible 
supply of soldiers, artillery, and money. 
As she was embarking, one of her princi- 


pal ships, through some fault in its con 
struction, suddenly sank to the bottom, 
about half a league from shore; but this 
extraordinary accident dismayed her not, 
She entered Hanau, where she expected 
to meet the king, accompanied by her 
sister, and escorted by several noblemen, 
and twelve hundred horse. Gustavus 
received her at the entrance of the pal- 
ace; and never was there a more tender 
and affectionate meeting. 


described, and, throwing her arms round 

his waist, exclaimed ‘ Now, sir, the great 

Gustavus is at length taken prisoner !” 
‘This expression was so much applaud- 


ed by the public, and passed so frequent: | 


Eleanora flew 7 
to him, with a transport of joy, not to be | 
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ly from mouth to mouth, that, acquiring E 
fresh variations in travelling from Ger- © 
many to England, it was at length re- | 


ported in the London papers, that the 


King of Sweden was literally and truly | 


an imperial prisoner.’ 
‘That was very curious, mother. Can 
you tell us another anecdote ?” 
‘Gustavus had one little daughter, 
named Christina, of whom he was ex: 
tremely fond. When about two years 


of age, she was taken by her father to | 
Calmar, the governor of which hesitated | 


whether to give the king the usual sa- 7 


Jute, lest the noise of the cannon might 
terrify the child. Gustavus, being con- 
sulted, exclaimed, after a moment’s pause: 
‘Fire! The girl is a daughter of a sol- 


dier, and should be accustomed to it be- 
times.’ 
‘The salute being given, the princess 
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clapped her hands, and in her infantine 
language, cried, ‘More! more!’ Delight- 
ed with her courage, Gustavus afterwards 
caused her to be present at a review. 

‘Very well,’ he said, perceiving the 
leasure she took in the military show, 
‘you shall go, I am resolved, where you 
shall have enough of this diversion.’ 
But death prevented the fulfilment of 
his promise.’ 

‘See, mother,’ said Egbert. holding up 
his netting, ‘I have done a row already, 
with no mistakes in it.’ 

‘And very nicely done it is, my love,’ 
said Mrs. Stanhope, kissing her little 
boy. ‘And now that you are all em- 
ployed usefully and well, { think I must 
try to remember a story for you. I see 
you have no objection; so I will com- 
mence without delay. It is an account 
of a circumstance which happened in the 
reign of Gustavus; and the title is 


THE CASTLE OF ERICSON.’ 


Tue Castle of Ericson was situated on 
a picturesque and woody height, a short 
distance from Stockholm. 

It was a dark and gloomy-looking edi- 
fice; but the flag which proudly waved 
from its summit, the smoke which issued 
from its numerous chimneys, and the 
well-arranged order of its extensive 
grounds, showed that it was far from be- 
ing deserted. 
mer, a horseman was seen slowly riding 
up the avenue, which led to the Castle. 
He was an officer, in the prime of life, 
and a remarkably fine intelligent-looking 


One fine evening in sum- 
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man : but there was an air of thoughtful- 
ness on his countenance, which almost 
amounted to melancholy, as he passed 
on, alike heedless of the romantic scenery 
around him, and the mild beauty of that 
summer’seve. He was at length roused 
from his meditations by the sound of 
voices, and his eye lighted with a gleam 
of pleasure, and a smile played upon his 
lip, as he perceived the interesting group, 
from whom the noise proceeded. It con- 
sisted of a young and beautiful woman, 
who was gazing with maternal fondness 
on a lovely boy, about seven years of age, 
and two sweet little girls, busily engaged 
in the pursuit of a squirrel, which they 
had just discovered in the bushes near 
them. As soon as the sound of the 
horse’s feet was heard, the poor squirrel 
was left to its fate, and the children, run- 
ning forward, were soon in the embraces 
of their father. 

‘What a long time you have been at 
the review to-day, father!’ said little Al- 
bert; ‘but you are come just in time to 
give me a nice ride: so pray help me up.’ 

The general, who had dismounted, as- 
sisted his little boy on the back of the old 
war-horse; and giving his arm to his 
wife, whilst his little girls playfully con- 
tended for his disengaged hand, proceed 
ed towards the castle. He endeavored, 
but unsuccessfully to conceal from his 
wife his discomposure of mind ; she per- 
ceived that something had vexed him; 
and, when the cloth was withdrawn, and 
the servants had retired, after dinner, she 
affectionately charged him with being 
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very thoughtful, and feared that he had 
some cause for uneasiness. The general 
laughed away her fears; told her that 
he had several despatches to write, and 
that the thoughts of spending the even- 
ing alone in his study, was quite suffi- 
cient to make him melancholy. ‘It is 
not often, you know, my love,’ continued 
he, ‘that I can enjoy a quiet evening 
with you; but [ must not complain, the 
great Gustavus himself is not much bet- 
ter off.’ Then changing the subject, he 
told his wife all the passing news of the 
day, and after an hour’s pleasant conver- 
sation, he retired to his study. 

He was busily engaged in the arrange- 
ment of some papers, when he heard a 
gentle knock at the door, and little Al- 
bert entered, to wish his father good 
night, and receive his accustomed bless- 
ing. The general fondly embraced him; 
and having bestowed his fervent blessing, 
the child was departing, when he called 
him back, and said, as he affectionately 
looked on his ingennous countenance, 
‘Albert, my boy, do you love your father ? 

‘O, father, how can you ask such a 
question ?’ replied the child throwing his 
arms round his neck ; ‘ you know I love 
you and mother better than any one in 
the whole world.’ 

‘And will you do as your father wishes 
you ? 

‘T will, father; your own Albert will 
always obey you.’ 

‘Then, my boy, promise me, that 
whilst you live, you will be an affection- 
ate and dutiful son to your dear mother ; 


and that should anything happen to me, 
in the various chances of war, you will 
as far as you are able, supply my place 
to your infant sisters.’ 


‘I promise, father,’ said Albert falling 


on his knees; ‘but why do you talk of 
death ?—Y ou eannot, must not leave us;) 
and the tears fell thick and fast down his¥ 
rosy cheeks. 


‘Death, my dear Albert,’ said the gen 5 
eral, ‘must come sooner or later to al! of 
us ; and happy are those who fear not its 
But I spoke merely of the) 
I hope, I may yet be q 


approach. 
chances of war. 
spared many years to see my Albert grow)” 
up all that his fond parents could wish,” 
Good night, my child, and remember 
your promise !’ 

Albert departed ; and his father, bury- 
ing his face in his hands, remained for | 
some time in deep thought. 

General Ericson had cause for many sal| 
reflections. ‘The conversation amongs|” 
the officers at the review had that day! 
turned upon a late victory, which the} 
Swedes had gained, and in which Gen 
eral Ericson had borne a conspicuous! 
part. An officer, by name General | 
Menke, envious of the glory which Eric} 
son had justly acquired, made some um} 
just and ironical remarks on his conduct 
and asked him if he did not once com 
mand a retreat. Ericson, whose temper 
was naturally hasty, became irritated;/ 





and high words succeeded, which endel 4 
in General Menke giving a challenge to) 


his brother officer, and he as instantly 
accepted it. 
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King Gustavus had, a short time be- 
fore, in order to repress the habit of duel- 
ling, which he considered as the ruin of 
all discipline, and contrary to the laws of 


' God and man, issued a law, that whoever 


of was found engaged in a duel, should suf- 


fer the punishment of death. The two 


» generals therefore repaired to the palace, 


> and requesting an interview with Gusta- 





" vus, informed him of their quarrel, and 
" asked his permission to settle it sword in 
> hand. 
" but, repressing his anger, gave them per- 
3 mission: ‘ And, gentlemen,’ said he as 
b they were leaving the presence chamber, 
‘| «J will be an eyewitness myself of your 
' great valor and high spirit.’ 


The king was highly indignant ; 


And he 
accordingly named the time and place of 
meeting. 

It was this circumstance which caused 
the saddened brow of General Ericson. 
When calm reflection came, he remem- 


 bered that he had disobeyed the king’s 
express commands; and he knew, from 


the way in which permission had been 
given, that he had fallen in his sove- 
reign’s favor. He was going to place 
his life in danger; and, consequently, to 


_ tisk the peace and happiness of his be- 
> loved wife and children. 
» that he felt sad and melancholy. 


No wonder 


The morrow came; and General Eric- 


j son departed from the castle, as if about 
| totake his usual ride. 
' composed and cheerful; for, ashamed of 
: the passion into which his temper had 
4 betrayed him, he was resolved to make 


His look was 


Eric- 


some attempt at a reconciliation. 
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son was no coward ; many a wound and 
scar testified of his courageous spirit in 
the day of battle: but he disliked the 
habit of duelling; and he felt, that if 
General Menke should fall that day, his 
happiness would be gone for ever. 

‘But, mother,’ said Gertrude, ‘ why 
did he fight the duel, if.he disliked it ? 

He was afraid he should be thought a 
coward if he did not. 

‘ Then he was afraid of being thought 
afraid,’ said George. ‘If I had been 
him, I should have told General Menke, 
he might watch my conduct in the next 
battle, to see if I was afraid. I am sur- 
prised he could deliberately ride out to 
murder his friend.’ 

It shows you, my dear children, repli- 
ed Mrs. Stanhope, how wrong it is to 
give way to passion; and to how much 
sin a quarrel may lead. What says 
your little hymn, Egbert ? 

‘Hard names at first, and threat’ning words, 
That are but noisy breath, 


May grow to clubs er naked swords, 
To murder and to death.’ 


Yes; it is a dreadful sight to see friends 
or brothers quarrel. I trust, my dear 
boys may ever continue as united and af- 
fectionate as they have hitherto been. 
But to proceed. The General was 
much surprised, on arriving at the place 
of meeting, to perceive a body of cavalry, 
which immediately surrounded the two 
officers. Gustavus himself soon appear- 
‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ fight till one man 
dies.’ Then turning to the executioner, 
who stood near, with his axe ready in 
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his hand, he added; ‘the instant one 
falls, behead the other before my eyes.’ 
The two Generals gazed at each other 
for some moments in silence; then, ac- 
knowledging their fault, they knelt at the 
feet of the king, and requested pardon. 
‘It is granted,’ said the gracious mon- 
arch; ‘but I will have no more duels.’ 
Touched with his clemency, their proud 


hearts were subdued; they embrace 
each other; and from that day, Erics 
and Menke were cited as an example ¢ 
the sincerest friendship. 

‘Thank you, dear mother,’ said Georg, 
‘Will you now give us some account gj} 
the death of this great king ? 


‘Perhaps I will in the next magazine) 


said Mrs. Stanhope. 7 





THE OLDEN TIMES.—No. 2. 


The occurrence of the late uncommonly severe snow-storms, with their accompanying disasters, brings to my reco} 
lection an event which happened when I was a young man. : 
these old narratives is apparent. It not only gives interesting information tomy young reader, but sets his wit)” 
to work to imagine how he would have acted under similar circumstances. During a long life, he may meet with ~ 
many adventures and casualties, requiring self-possession and immediate decision ; an anticipation of remedies is _ 
true wisdom, as well as a capital exercise for the reasoning powers ; and preparation of the mind for the emergencie 
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| am going to relate it to you. ‘The practical use og) 





of human life disarms reality of its terrors. Animals and insects foreknow a sudden change of atmosphere by instine | ie 
or feeling ; sailors might in many cases foreknow it by the light of science as indicated by the barometer ; forewarned © 
by this unerring index, they might, like the scientific spider or the sagacious tailor-bird, escapa impending evil; a! 
they might even ‘go to the little ant and learn wisdom.’ Happy perhaps would it have been for many an w 
fortunate mariner or passenger, who has perished in these terrible storms, had his mind been thus trained by real 
imaginary expedients and precautions. I give the following narration as it was originally written forty years ago, to 


gether with the same old ballad at its head. 


SNOW STORM.—ELIZABETH WOODCOCK. 


She was in prison, as you see, 
All in a cave of snow ; 
And she could not relieved be, 
Though she was frozen so. 
_ Ah, well-a-day ! 


For she wes all froze in with frost, 

Eight days and nights, poor soul ! 

But when they gave her up for lost, 
They found her down the hole. 
Ah, well-a-day ! 


N Saturday, the 2d of February,1799, 
Elizabeth Woodcock, aged 42 years, 
went on horseback from Impington to 
Cambridge; on her return, between six 


and seven in the evening, being about 


m? 


half a mile from her own home, her horse 
started at a sudden light, probably from a 
meteor, which, at this season of the year, 


frequently happens. She _ exclaimed, 
‘Good heavens! what can this mean? 

It was a very inclement, stormy night; 
a bleak wind blew boisterously from the 
N.E.; the ground was covered by great 


quantities of snow that had fallen during 
the day. Many of the deepest ditches 


were filled up, whilst in the open fields 7 


there was but a thin covering; but in) 
roads and lanes, and in narrow and en) 
closed parts, it had so accumulated as al: 
most to retard all travel. 


home ;_ but he started again, and broke | 





The horse ran 7 
backwards to the brink of a ditch, and? 
fearing lest the animal should fall into it, 7 
she dismounted, intending to lead him r 
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» er attempt to lead him home. 





from her. She attempted to regain the 
bridle; but the horse turned suddenly out 
of the road, and she followed him. Hav- 
ing lost one of her shoes in the snow, and 


| wearied by the exertion she had made 


and by a heavy basket on her arm, her 


pursuit of the horse was impeded ; but she 


persisted, and overtook him about a quar- 
ter of a mile from whence she alighted ; 
she regained the bridle, and made anoth- 
On retra- 
cing her steps to a thicket near the road, 


' she became so much fatigued, and her 


left foot, which was without a shoe, was 
so benumbed, that she was unable to pro- 
ceed farther. Sitting down upon the 
ground, and letting go the bridle, ‘ ‘Tinker,’ 
she said, calling the horse by his name, 
‘Tam too much tired to go any farther ; 


you must go home without me :’ and ex- 


claimed, *‘ Lord have mercy upon me! 
what will become of me ? The ground 
on which she sat was upon a level with 


' the field, close under the thicket on the 


S.W. 


its distance from her house. 


She well knew its situation, and 
There was 
then only a small quantity of snow drift- 
ed near her; but it accumulated so rap- 
idly, that when Chesterton bell rang at 


» So’clock, she was completely hemmed in 


by it. The depth of the snow in which 


© she was enveloped was about 6 feet ina 
"@ perpendicular direction, and over her head 


between 2 and 3. She was incapable of 
any effectual attempt to extricate herself, 


» and, in addition to her fatigue and cold, 
| her clothes were frozen ; resigning herself 


therefore to the necessity of her situation, 
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she sat awaiting the dawn of the follow- 
ing day. To the best of her recollection, 
she slept very little. In the morning, ob- 
serving before her a circular hole in the 
snow, about 2 feet in length, and half a 
foot in diameter, running obliquely up- 
wards, she broke off a branch of a bush, 
and with it thrust her handkerchief thro’ 
the hole, and hung it, as a signal of dis- 
tress, upon one of the uppermost twigs. 

She bethought herself of having an al- 
manac in her pocket, took it out, though 
with great difficulty, and found that there 
would be a new moon the next day, Feb. 
4th. Her difficulty in getting the alma- 
nac arose from her clothes being frozen ; 
but the trouble was compensated by the 
consolation which the prospect of so near 
a change afforded. Here however she re- 
mained, day after day, and night after 
night, hearing the bells of her own and 
the neighboring villages, particularly that 
of Chesterton, which was about two miles 
distant, and rung in winter at 8 in the 
evening and 4 in the morning, Sundays 
excepted ; she was sensible to the sound 
of carriages upon the road, the bleating 
of sheep and lambs, and the barking of 
dogs. One day she overheard a conver- 
sation between two gipsies, relative to an 
ass they had lost. She recollected having 
pulled out her snuff-box, and taking snuff, 
but felt so little gratification, that she never 
repeated it. Possibly the cold had so 
far blunted her powers of sensation, that 
the snuff no longer retained its stimulus. 

Finding her left hand begin to swell, 
in consequence of her reclining on that 
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arm, she took two rings, the tokens of her 
nuptial vows twice pledged, from her fin- 
ger, and put them, together with a little 
money from her pocket, into a small box, 
judging that, should she not be found a- 
live, the rings and money thus deposited 
were less likely to be overlooked by the 
discoverers of her breathless corpse. She 
frequently shouted, in hopes that her vo- 
ciferations might reach any that chanced 
to pass, but the snow prevented the trans- 
mission of her voice. The gipsies, who 
approached her nearer than any other per- 
sons, were not sensible of any sound, tho’ 
she particularly endeavored to attract 
their attention. A thaw took place on the 
Friday after the commencement of her 
misfortunes ; she felt uncommonly faint 
and languid ; her clothes were wetted 
quite through by the melted snow ;_ the 
aperture before mentioned became consid- 
erably enlarged, and she attempted to re- 
lease herself ; but her strength was too 
much impaired ; her feet and legs were 
no longer obedient to her will, and her 
clothes were become much heavier by the 
water which they had imbibed. She now, 
for the first time, began to despair of be- 
ing discovered alive; and declared, that, 
all things considered, she should not have 
survived 24 hours longer. This was the 
morning of her emancipation. The apart- 
ment or cave of snow formed around her 
was sufficiently large to afford her a space 
to move herself about 3 or 4 inches in any 
direction, but not to stand upright, it be- 
ing only about 3 feet anda half in height, 
and about 2 in the broadest part. Her 


sufferings had now increased ; she sq 


with one of her hands spread over he 
face, and fetched very deep sighs ; he 


breath was short and difficult, and symp” 
toms of approaching dissolution became) 


hourly more apparent. On that day, 
Sunday, Feb.10, Joseph Muncey,a young 
farmer, in his way home from Cambridge, 





about half-past 12 o’clock, passed very ; 
near the spot where the woman was. Her| 





handkerchief, hanging upon the twigs! 
where she had suspended it, caught his| 
eye ; he walked up to the place and saw) 


issue from it similar to that of a person’ 
breathing hard and with difficulty. He | 
looked in, and saw the woman who had 
been so long missing. He did not speak 
to her, but, seeing another young farmer 
and a shepherd at a little distance, com- 
municated to them the discovery he had 
made ; upon which, though they little 
credited his report, they went to the spot. 
The shepherd called out, ‘ Are you there, 
Elizabeth Woodcock ? She replied, in 
a faint and feeble accent, ‘ Dear John 
Stittle, I know your voice ; for God’s sake, 
help me out of this place !” 


to leave her. 
time,’ she observed. 


the man, ‘ ever since Saturday.’ —‘ Ay, | 
Saturday week,’ she replied ; ‘I have | 
heard the bells two Sundays for church.’ 7 

Her husband was immediately ac: | 


quainted with the discovery, and proper ~ 








E 


the opening in the snow,and heard a sound F 


Stittle im- | 
mediately made his way through the snow | 
till he was able to reach her; she eagerly | 
grasped his hand, and implored him not [ 
‘T have been here a long | 
‘Yes,’ answered | 











7 F When she recovered, she was laid gently 





> wrap her in. 
' cleared away, she asked for a piece of 
) biscuit and a small quantity of brandy, 
> from taking which she found herself much 
» recruited. 





| means were taken for conveying her home. 


Her husband and some neighbors brought 
a horse and chaise-cart, with blankets to 
The snow being somewhat 


As a person took her up to 
put her into the chaise, the stocking of 


a the left leg, adhering to the ground, came 


off, and she fainted. Nature was greatly 


~ exhausted, and the motion, added to the 


sight of her husband and neighbors, was 
too much for her strength and spirits. 


in the carriage, covered well over with 
blankets, and conveyed to her own house. 

It appears that when the horse came 
home, her husband and another person set 
out on the road with a lantern, and went 
quite to Cambridge, where they only learnt 
that she left that place at6 in the evening. 
They explored the road afresh that night, 
and for four succeeding days, and search- 
ed the huts of the gipsies, whom they sus- 
pected might have robbed and murdered 
her, till she was unexpectedly discovered. 
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Dr. Okes saw her immediately, and she 
spoke to him with a voice tolerably strong 
but rather hoarse ; her hands and arms 
were sodden, but not very cold though her 
feet and legs were. She was put to bed, 
and weak broth given her occasionally. 
From the time of her being lost she had 
eaten only snow, and believed she had 
not slept till Friday the 8th. The hurry 
of spirits, occasioned by too many visitors, 
rendered her feverish; and her feet were 
found to be completely mortified. The 
cold had extended its violent effects from 
the end of the toes to the middle of the 
instep, including more than an inch above 
the heels, and all the bottom of the feet, 
insomuch that she lost all the toes with 
the integuments from the bottom of one 
foot. Her life was saved, but the muti- 
lated state in which she was left, without 
even a chance of ever being able to attend 
to the duties of her family, was almost 
worse than death itself. She lingered 
until the 13th of July, 1799, when she 
expired, after a lapse of five months from 
the period of her discovery. 





TIME, 


_ On! on! our moments hurry by 


Like shadows of a passing cloud, 


4 Till general darkness wraps the sky, 


And man sleeps senseless in his shroud. 


He sports, he trifles time away, 

Till time is his to waste no more : 
Heedless he hears the surges play ; 
And then is dash’d upon the shore. 





He has no thought of coming days, 

Though they alone deserve his thought ; 
And so the heedless wanderer strays, 

And treasures nought and gathers nought. 





Though wisdom speak—his ear is dull; 
Though virtue smile—he sees her not; 

His cup of vanity is full ; 

And all besides forgone—forgot. 
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What the Good Girl Loves. : 


Furnished for this work by LoweLxt Mason, Professor in the Boston Academy of Music. 
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I love the bright and glorious sun, 1 love to go to school, to learn 
That gives us light and heat ; To read, and write, and sew; a3 
I love the pearly drops of dew, I love my teacher’s smile to gain, y 
That glisten ‘neath my feet, When I my lessons know. " 
I love to listen to the hum, 3 
Of th’ ever busy bee, 4 ba 
And learn a lesson from the ant, Stave tn Gk oF Cid Wied M 
Of patient industry. nm... ne ‘ : 4 
/ These pleasant things for me ; = 
3 Who gave me life, and health, and strength, 4 
And eyes that I might see. 
1 love to see the playful lambs, I jove the holy Sabbath-day, | 
So innocent and gay ; So peaceful, calm, and still; r 
I love the faithful, watchful dog, And Gh! Llove to go to church, q 
Who guards them night and day. And hear my Maker’s will. q 
Words written by Susan L. Wuiston, Cooperstown, N. Y., who it is hoped will write many more | 


songs as good as this. 





